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HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 





The 1920 edition of the Tarr and McMurry New Geographi 


+ ‘+ + ; + i 
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( ZA political. lustrial, and commercial features as well 
| , 6 ° ¢99 ’ . . rie . . » 1 
i and regional chal! teristics. lhe organization of the text o1 
' , 


land problem plan, the fascinating stvle of presentation, the ex- 


cellent teaching features ol this series are all well Known and thelr eff 
cacy in the classroom ts reflected in the imposing record of adoption 


Tarr and McMurry NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


are undoubtedly the most widely used texts in geography in the country. 





A review in Education for May, inspired by the appearance of the 
1920 edition, indicates the high favor in which these books are held 


among educators, and their reputation for progressiveness and reliability: 


“NEW GEOGRAPHIES. First Book and Second Book. 

By Ratpu S. Tarr, F.G.S.A., and Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D. 

The Macmillan Company. Price $1.12 and $1.60 respectively. 
Tarr and McMurry Geographies have such an established place in the 


ee ' ~~ . - 
educational world that they need no elaborate review notice here. They 








ave been In the fror t rank of S¢ | ool geograp! ies for several years, an 1 
it has always been the aim of the publishers to keep them up-to-date. 
he changes in the geography of the world caused by the World War 
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Volume XI 


THE RECRUITING OF TEACHERS FOR 
COLLEGES 

Tue serious situation which college ad- 
ministrators face, in trying to find suitable 
faculty recruits for next year, is so ob- 
vious to us all that it needs no comment. 
The this also 
patent; the financial situation in teaching 
to-day is such that few self-respecting 
college graduates are willing to consider 
it as a While these two points 
are the most important in connection with 
the topic under consideration, they are so 
such unanimity 


main cause of erisis is 


career. 


apparent and there is 
among us all regarding them, that they 
will not be considered further in this 
discussion, 

I make following suggestions, as 
factors might alleviate the diffi- 


culties encountered in recruiting teachers 


the 
which 


for college faculties. 
First, I believe the most essentiai reform 
is to make teaching a eareer, instead of a 


job. Teaching was a career a few years 
ago. Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 


and a student on the other was not a job 
or profession; it was an opportunity for 
mankind. The country school 
teacher molded the lives of the boys and 
girls in the little red school house; this 
Col- 
lege graduate after college graduate re- 
turns at commencement to say ‘‘What I 
Dur- 
ing my own undergraduate days I was 


service to 


was one of his main compensations. 


am I owe to Professor So-and-So.’’ 


under the stimulating personality of a 
dean who influenced every man in college. 


He knew no pedagogy; he was in capable, 
doubtless, of working out statistics in re- 
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gard to the cubieal contents of classrooms, 
the instruction load per teacher and the 
student 
which might be bought 


number of hours of instruction 
for a dollar; he 
had no concern for a teachers’ union, 
designed to protect teachers’ rights and 
interests—and yet the life of every Yale 
college man for ten college generations was 
touched by him. 


There is great danger of over-profession- 


alizing the college teacher of to-day. 
Benson has reminded us that we are 


making teaching a craft instead of an art. 
Unions are making demands for the rights 
of teachers. The 
sity Professors, helpful as it is in many 


Association of Univer- 


ways, may become a sad menace to Amer- 


ican education if it stresses only those 


features of teaching which are profes- 


Our 
trained in schools of education in 
laid 


sional. future teachers are being 


which 


emphasis is upon methods, rather 


than upon inspiration or the personal 
equation. State departments are wisely 


raising standards for teachers’ certificates: 
all of these standards, however, refer ex- 
clusively to the purely mechanical, pro- 


The in 


university, 


fessional teaching. 


vestigation of a 


aspects of 
great 
made at considerable expense to the tax- 
payers, the 
world; the only things which the investi- 
gators look for are the mechanical, statis- 


State 


ereates a furor in academic 


tical, professional features of the univer 
sity’s work. 

I believe that many of the great endow 
now in 
the attitude of 


The Ww hole eoun- 


ment drives which are 


affected 
possible future teachers. 


progress 


have seriously 
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t! S id t ve tea pictured rent end ne ampaign tactics s 
san ris! 1 usanths Pp l iot ed VIZOrOUS|V a 1 | eli orrect! 
ly n tatters and wife b nd 
The ania ” =a , 
neo +} was hoard Ihe st id nts 0 | a - a 
a great eastern Institution organize a effect has been st n 
parade to launch the endowment can letrimental aspects of collegia s 
a ’ . t ssible vietlms of fa tv LD 
paign for five millions; they carry signs 
; s leaper into ler s Phe 
depicting the plight of their protessors ; 
se of most drives > to k } 
‘A prof travels on his stomach ; ‘$100,000 ‘‘prof’? from slipping fatally below 
will feed-him and his family for a hundred level of his prewar existence, it is not strange t 
vears;’’ how would you like to be a pro- Whentl chinery of a drive begins to er 
. . 10 should drown any faint whisperings of t 
fessor of that institution, standing on the ” ) ani) t 8} g 
- that may for a moment have ple isantly t 
sidewalk as that parade passes by? How ,, , 
: ‘ ne ear ¢ n quarry 
many students who thus lampoon teachers And besides scaring the not-yet trapped 
penury do you think will consider becom lrive propaganda has served to embitter 1 
ng teachers themselves? The articles to alleviate the lot of those already so long 
tivity that they dare not ventures vol ! 
which have been appearing in almost : | 
: of t r cage ev when tl loor is o 
every magazine and the slogans which are = q, ¢ sunshine invites. One of the n 
how even being thrown on the movie pensations of academie life has heretofor: 
screens portraying teachers’ poverty, un- respectedness, To be a college professor has 
to be Tel ted is Oth entiemal j r 
doubtedly have an honest purpose, but I weiaues-ediia 8 
. whose presence might decorate and enrich any 
hink +} "o 217 tent} nallv ‘ ehieving a . 
think they are unintentionally acni ng é cial or intellectual group. That fact a 
harmful result. The self-disparagement of the position an enviable one 
teachers is killing all their pride and drag Drive propaganda has done much to dissipat 
se dream of dignity. To be introduced as a profess 
ging teaching in the dirt. The constant ne ntrod 1 as & pro! 
; ; a ; to-day is to be labeled, by inference, a pauy 
nPra { . ‘ ae + a ie k ’ 
exposure of the toil of faculty wives, The world has learned that a ‘‘prof teaches 
tragic as that is, may a ‘comp sh more stomach,’’ which is the reason why said ston 


harm than good. Harvard has set a _ Should be filled; it has been jocosely assured that 
. , , 7c ‘*minding the train’’ is f lore ren 
splendid example of a dignified endow- . = oe ~ : 


; , ~ than ‘‘training the mind’’; it has been admitté 
, > vs ic " re ¢ Pe : 
nent campaign, in whi h there has been nay, pushed—into the innermost sanctuary of t 
no such dissipation of the glory of teach professional home to find there baldly expos 


those mildly ingenious devices wherewith 


ing as a eareer. Those of us who are now tl 
. , ride is wont to veil impecuniosity: it has 
planning campaigns, need to think eare- ? mypecuniosity; it ha 
4 hy : thrust under its nose household expense acco 
fully betore we paint the present situation carried out to the last plugged farthing and su 
of our faculties too black; if we get money ported by charity inducing pleas such as make t 
bloodeurdling literature of Armenian relief s 


sn 


from such tactics, but lose the possibility 
of getting future teachers, we are certainly ties sound like a vernal lyr 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. Much of the Truly, these tactics are submarining edu 
endowment campaign publicity is, as an  eation. One of our great educationa 
alummi editor has well said, ‘‘small change leaders has summed up the whole problem 
talk, which only drives young people of when he says, ‘‘There is but one cure; r 
ability away from teaching.”’ store dignity to the teacher; make teac 
The editor of the Dartmouth Alumni a career. again.’’ 


Vagazine has phrased this criticism of eur- Furthermore, the teaching profession 
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; r institutions of learning, has 
had its loyalty impugned. Because one or 
t ) re rotessors of economics or 
S \ i ritten foolish letters tell- 

, it thev proposed to do when they 

( i at this or that institution 
art s ha a red ins es of papers 

ing ft the average college teache1 
I< about 1 eCO ba Bolshevil that 
I s tn! Yr tT] intr that if he is 
not paid more he will become a Red. lf 
the lovalty of the teaching profession in 
our colleges ean be destroyed, even by 
poverty, loval American young men 
and young women will be attracted to it. 


s and Russians on the faculties 


( New York hich se! hot 


, 
OOS, ind The 


unbalanced teacher that 


PSCAT na neg on 1ts faculty tnese are 
abs te exceptions ; they are not the rule. 


are no men and women In 


the country as loval to America as our 
scnoo| and college tei hers, none that are 
di r more to make the ideal America a 
reality in the next generation. Why 
Ss! ild e not stress this great contribu- 


make to his 


can 


country Is it not true that teaching 
offers the createst opportunity for patri- 
otic service open to most of us ft -day 


The dav is gone when the professor is 
looked upon as being in a cloister where 


not influence thinking 


men 
The 


undermine 


he ean voung 
and through them, life. 


tried to 


and women, 


Hearst papers which 
Wilson’s first campaign for President by 


Wilson, 


learned what the country now kno vs, that 


1 Professor’’ 


always calling him 


17 } 


even a college professor can be a great 


acer of the people. 


If we are going to make teaching a 


give our teachers a real 
to tea h. 


career, we must 


opportunity Many of them are 


mere drill-masters for a horde of students. 





( lasses ist be Ss I S rs 
universities report that this \ irl navy 
recitation asses W ( narea stu 
dents In them, No Tt a rs leave 
such tasks, o1 jODS to seel erviee in 
other field sup ( S 
i! real teaching is 1 eont h is 
possible between teacher and student this 
1s only possible when we | ves iI ASSCS 
Teachers who are not overtoa le i Wit Vi rk 
and students who, at least, are not opposed 
to work. Deprive vour faculty of this 
intimate toueh with their students and 
even if salaries ar¢ equate, your teachers 
will have lost the great lure in their work 
I believe we must protect ou r s 
eat seeing that they do I t \ ISTé their 
energies upon  worthles students Wi 
must relieve them of the lazy, hopeless 
dullard. Attempt ng to teach su in 
different, subnormal youths kills all the 
JO a teacner has W hat pieasure Can Vou 


see mn forever earryvin 4 


vouths who are in collec 


because it Gives one a vood Time. who have 


come, not to work. but beeause ‘‘the ord 


has gone out that vou can 


in college than in any other plac 


minds of these students are not worth the 


seed you are striving then 


the tares will choke out the wheat at ones 

I ean not speak for the state institutions 

their obligation to the state may make it 
to teach every sort ol! 

student, and 

he impossible for them to pick an 

The college, 


the students 


necessarv for t} en 


superior ndifferent : 
however, can, | believe, sels 
that it will 
from the freshman class those who shall be 
allowed to continue | hye eve our ec 


e their , s10n 


will be best perfermir 


they aim at an aristocracy of brains and 


ability. I hope the time ill come at 


Knox. and eome soon. when ! 


he admitted unless he 


Star 
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third of the graduating elass in high 
achool, and no student will be allowed to 
continue in college if he is in the lowest 
tenth of his elass for two years. Our col- 


leges can not offer as large salaries as do 


IS possible 


+ 


the state institutions; but 11 
that they can offer smaller classes and per- 
haps a more unified, selected body of stu 


milk’’ 


and a 


dents. Trying to teach the ‘‘skim 


of the American eollege is a task 
job, not a career. 
Another 


affects the attractiveness of college teach- 


administrative matter that 


ing is the amount of administrative re- 


sponsibility given to the members of the 
faculty. A teacher wants to be more than 


a chore-boy, who simply obeys orders. 


The 


was partly established to increase faculty 


Association of University Professors 
rights in university administration. I re- 


ceived my own administrative training 


under that master of all college adminis- 
trators, Hyde of 


on the faculty at Bowdoin had a definite 


Bowdoin; every person 


responsibility connected with the adminis- 
tration of the college. All new appoint 
ments were made after a referendum vote 
on the candidate by the members of the 
that the 


faculty might be made up only of men 


permanent faculty. In order 
competent to cooperate with the college in 
the administration of its affairs, President 
Hyde endeavored to dispense entirely with 
the instructorship, appointing only such 
were competent to hold at 
Teaching at Bow- 


men as least 
assistant professorships. 
doin was not a job. I am _ wondering 
whether in the faculties with which we are 
connected there is real opportunity for 
faculty advice in the general policies of 
the institution, real cooperation in the 
shaping of an educational institution. I 
imagine that in many colleges and univer- 
sities the members of the faculty have less 


to do with the management of the institu- 
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not sug 


tion than do the janitors. I am 


gesting complete faculty control; I am not 


an academic socialist, nor a believer in a 


faculty soviet. I believe the president has a 


job—perhaps even a career! 


If college teaching is to become again a 


career, there are two matters which our 


graduate schools must carefully consider: 


the apprenticeship which future college 


teachers serve must not evaluate research 
work above teaching power and must not 
stress the methods and mechanies of teach 
ng above the inspirational and spiritual 
side. Germany was the leading country of 


the world in researeh and applied learn- 


ing. America has witnessed, 


partly he 
eause of the war, a revulsion at the over- 


glorification of research training in our 


graduate schools. Ten years ago no mem- 
ber of the Yale faculty ever dreamed that 
his promotion depended upon the inerease 
of his power as a teacher; he knew that 
his future rested upon his production of 
books 


problems. 


investigations of re 
Yale. by the 
establishment of a freshman faculty whose 


erudite and 


search To-day 
main function is teaching, is helping the 
of the 
more truly the 


rest academie world to appreciate 


> 
+ 


supreme importance 0 

teaching. 
An even more perplexing problem has 

to do with the 


fessional courses in edueation, the growth 


great extension of pro 
of schools of education, and the require 
ment that 
should be 


methodology of 


prospective eollege teachers 


versed in the lore, terminology 
and modern pedagogy. 


As a fact, 


schools for the training of teachers to-day 


matter of eandid two great 


practically dominate the field in the prepa 
ration of school teachers for the country. 
As a graduate of one of those institutions, 
I would not be disloyal; I believe that the 
science of teaching may be of great help 


to the future teacher. I do. however, 











tremendous glorifi- 
prevalent of the 
seales and tests and 


} 


deprecate the 


prese nt 


cation now mechanical 
f teaching, of 
devices of all sorts. If 


tirely mechanical and has no spiritual side, 


side 0 
teaching is en- 


let us withdraw from the classrooms and 
let moving pictures and phonographs do 
work. tend to 


phasize this mechanical 


our Courses in education 


over-en routine, 
revival 


We 


must help our recruits for college faculties 


side of teaching: we must have a 


of the spiritual element in teaching. 


to realize that they are going into a career 
in which they are molding lives and souls. 
Dean Russell of Teachers College recently 
suggested to a group of alumni of his insti- 
tution this very point. We must replace 


the halo that onee rested on the teacher’s 
brow. 

Finally, I believe college teaching will 
be made more attractive and win more 
recruits if the higher institutions in this 
Middle West work in closer harmony. In 
the East the college faculties are quite 
generally training schools for university 
positions. An able young man teaches in 
a college for four or five years; he 1s given 
a real opportunity to develop his power as 
a teacher and so grows that finally a uni- 
versity offers him a larger field of service. 
Is that generally true in the Middle West? 
I have not heard of university 
faculty appointees who were chosen from 
faculties. If 
correct, the head of a state university de- 


many 


college my impressions are 
partment often urges his younger men to 
grub along as underlings in the depart- 
ment, with the hope that years hence they 
really worth-while 
Might not the grad- 


may possibly win a 
university position. 

uate school say to the colleges: ‘‘Here’s a 
fine 
him; for the next five vears he is too good 


for the sort of 


young teacher. Some day we want 
instructorship we can offer. 
You take him and give him a real chance 


to teach and then we will call him back to 
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(aw 


help us after you have given him all you 
It often seems as though the colleges 
the Middle West 


instead 


ean,”’ 
and state universities in 
were traveling on separate tracks, 
track of harmonious co 
little 


great 


of on the single 
Knox is. the 
the 


of Illinois 


Perhaps 


operation. 


switch engine which makes up 


train which the University 
Mallet compound engine pulls out into the 
unlimited fields of educational attainment. 
has its use- 


to help col- 


Even so, the switeh engine 


Universities ought 


them the 


fulness. 


leges by sending ablest young 


teachers they can. College presidents 
ought to help the general cause of higher 
education by appointing young men to 
their faculties, fully realizing that four or 
five years henee these young men will be 
Too rood for college positions. | do not 
wish to recommend for the faculty at Knox 
any man under thirty unless I am sure he 
that will 
bigger opening elsewhere. Rell- 


most of us 


is so good five years henee he 


have a 
rious 


believed 


harmony, 


denominations, which 


could never be made to work in 
are uniting in a gigantie inter 
Why can not the col 


leges and universities of this part of the 


church campaign. 


country likewise join forees, each keeping 


its distinctive individuality, but whole 
heartedly working toward the same ulti 
When young men and young 
realize that 


together 


mate goal? 


women in our institutions 


those institutions are working 


harmoniously, with a vision of a real 
future, and that they are offering to their 
future teachers a real career, and not mere 
jobs, then I think the reeruits will come 
in the number and quality desired. 
James L. McConaveny 


PRESIDENT OF KNOX COLLEGE 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


WRITERS on this subject make most con 
tradictory statements, one authority saying 


that there is no criminal class, per se; that 
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wit! empta 1 opportu Vv aS fa 

tors, any ¢ may | me a criminal at any 
tim \ her author writes tha per 
sons wWitl ertain phvsiologicai stigmata, 


are born er my pu 


“pose 


to incorporate in this article data which | 


have gathered, and which, in my 


Opinion, 18 
relevant to t 
Aceording to 


18 the source and seed 


he subject. 


neglected childhood 


‘err, 
of habitual eriminal- 


ity. the genera dea is that 


He Says that 


the breaking up of family life, caused by 


he eeconomie nd women 


neeessit \ 


to work by day and often by night, has re 
sulted in making juvenile criminality be 
come epidemic, necessitating, as it does, 


1 


that chil lren pract eal 


streets. Th accustomed to 


begging, to petty thievery, and often to 
offences against morality. In his ‘‘Crim 
inal Sociology,’’ Ferri contests this att 
tude He Says that there is no idder ( f 
erime’’; that neglected children who begir 
with small misdemeanors, seldom become 
great criminals; that they always remain 


The 
bhe- 
gin their terrible career in youth, he says, 
of the 


the ‘microbes of the criminal world.”’ 


reason that great criminals appear to 


ia because precocits is one traits of 
the born criminal. 
In ‘‘Criminal Psychology,’’ Gr 


SS agrees 
too great a generali- 


with Ferri, that it is 


zation to say that all criminals begin their 


delinqueney in youth, although, he says, 
this is the view held by most criminologists 


of the 


it is a perfectly fair statement to make that 


Italian school. Aceording to him, 
most of the criminals were good for noth- 
It 
term bad children are always noticeable in 
the of 
few of these should not be considered as 


is true that what we 


ing in childhood 


mass well-behaved children, but a 


typical of the whole. Many childish acts 
which we regard as instances of innate de- 


pravity, are simply blind imitation. 


A vs, esp those of adoles 
age and younger, admire the buceaneer 
type, and w endeavor to impress their 
schoolmates with the reckless attitude wl 
tl have seen assumed by séme ‘‘movik 

and copied. Personally, I think t 
the cheap moving picture theater is a men 
ace to our youth of to-day. If, as Gross 
says, and as | agree, many childish acts 
the result of imitation into which under 
standing does not ente - does anythit r pl 
vide more pernicious examples for im 
tion than some moving pictures? If I n 
be permitted to quote from my own exp 
ence, I would like to tell of something w] 
I see again and again. About a half m 
from this school, are a number of cheap 
moving picture theaters, where posters ar 
sometimes displayed, that I, as a grow: 
won would be ashamed to look at, and 
around them, eagerly scrutinizing them, and 
positively leering, I have seen groups of 
bovs and girls, their heads close toget!] 
talking. If those children ean beg, borrow 
or steal—frequently the latter—the few 


eents necessarv 


for admission, they will ¢ 


in and see the whole horrible picture 
When they come out, each girl sees in her 
self the heroine or the ‘‘vamp,’’ and each 
boy is the villain. He usually prefers tl 


it gives mort 


his 


such places are 


because 


° 7 
ynsiders talents, 


scope to what he e 


} 


Frankly, I feel that inim 
to the public morals, and not only to th 
of children, either. 

Truancy has been ealled the vestibule of 
crime, but that does not mean that educa 
tion is necessarily a preventive; it may or 
may not so act, according to the predisp« 
the 
An 


Hayes, may become a forger or a defaulter ; 


sition of individual and his envir 


ment. educated man, according to 


while an uneducated man, inelined toward 
a highy 


[ sould 


criminality, will be a burglar, 


man or a pickpocket. From what 




















gather from his chapter on crime, it would 


seem to me that Hayes does not consider 


education to be a powerful means of pre- 
venting or of overcoming delinquency in 
youth. He says that a person inclined to 
crime becomes more of a menace through 
edueation than if he were ignorant or un- 
educated. But he says that, on the whole, 
schools may be said to be a salutary influ- 
ence. He seems to feel, with a number of 
other sociologists, that in what he terms a 
degenerate stock, the stronger strain will 
turn to erime, while the weaker ones will 
turn to poverty and sexual vice. And here, 
the majority of writers will cite those per- 
ennial examples, the Jukes and the Kalli- 
kak family. 

A large number of modern thinkers seem 
to regard crime, especially in children, as 
based on abnormality and fostered by en- 
vironment. The Italian school lays special 
stress on this theory, calling those two fac- 
tors the subjective and the objective. 

Beginning with the objective, they say 
that environment may be both physical 
and social, the latter being the more im- 
portant. Regarding physical environment, 
it is universally agreed that meteorological 
conditions affect even the stable portion of 
the population to some extent, and children, 
being unstable, are greatly affected thereby, 
with the result that in hot, humid weather 
crimes of violence tend to rise. 

Social environment may be treated under 
the following captions: 

1. Family Life-—Demoralized homes con- 
tribute greatly toward juvenile criminality ; 
indeed, it has been estimated that from 85 
per cent. to 90 per cent. of the children in 
reform schools, and other institutions for 
delinquency, come from demoralized or dis- 
rupted homes. Decent, well ordered homes 
where children are happy, tend to prevent 
juvenile crime. 
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2. Industrial Conditions.—These affect 


juvenile criminality just as they do adult 
crime, inasmuch as children—I am refer- 
ring to boys and girls not over eighteen 

who idle on aceount of hard times 
strikes, lock-outs, ete.. and who are roam- 
ing around the streets, are likely to drift 


Statisties 


are 


into some misdemeanor. show 
that in 1904, 50 per cent. of all the prison- 
ers were from this class. 

3. Distribution and Density of Popula- 
tion.—We know that there is always an in- 
crease of crime in general, with concentra- 
tion of population, so that crowded condi- 
tions also affect juvenile crime. In child- 
hood, the social instincts are keen and chil- 
dren their 


choice of companions. 


are seldom discriminating in 
The more crowded 
the district, the more promiscuous will be 
the mingling of children. In these crowded 
areas, the majority of juvenile crimes are 
property, the 
crowding giving that opportunity which, 
the greatest 


Among the poorer classes, the lack 


committed against very 


in itself, is temptation to 
crime. 
of wholesome amusements figures to a cer- 
tain extent in producing juvenile criminal- 
ity. In the absence of playgrounds and 
recreation centers, children will drift to 
the streets, to cheap dance halls, and to 
cheap moving picture theaters. 

In these crowded districts, the old corrupt the 


young, and both adult and juvenile crimes are the 
product of the same environment. 


The opportunities and the temptations 
are always much greater in towns where 
there is congestion of population. 

4. Race and Nationality.—These are fac- 
tors in crime in general; thus, we find a 
greater amount of delinquency among ne- 
groes—both adult—than 
among whites. 


juvenile and 
Also, the Latin races are 
more prone to crime than the cooler-headed 


northern races. 
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5. Marriage of Defectives - This would 
influence crime depending on heredity; for 
example, such crimes as would be committed 
by the epileptic, the feeble-minded person, 
or the insane person. In other words, those 
who are criminals through an inherited de 
fective mentality. 

If it were possible to control these factors, 
crime would be, if not eliminated, at least 


minimized. By a earefully planned and 


carried out system of eugenics, marriage 
among defectives—that is, those having 


defects eould be 


and in the present generation, 


transmissible stopped, 
there should 
be separation and segregation of the sexes. 
This would eventually destroy the class, so 
that, 


"ase, defectives would cease to be. 


occasional sporadic 


and the 


except for an 
class of crime rat pending ou hereditary de- 
fects would be eliminated. 


If ehildren 


from infaney 


. 


could be properly trained 


for soeial life, there would be 
no need for reform schools and institutions. 
Of course, this would take many genera- 
tions, but time, care and scientific knowl- 
edge could be used as factors to lessen crime. 

The subjective causes of crime are bio- 
logical and psychological. The biological 
causes include sex, and it has been found 
that 


among 


crime is greater among boys than 
girls. This is true in all eivilized 
countries, and is probably due to the fact 
that a girl’s mind is less active along the 
line of mischief than a boy’s, and also that 
the street makes a less powerful appeal to 
her. 
Degeneracy is both biological and psy- 
chological, and may be dealt with to a great 
extent, as suggested in the case of defec- 
tives. 
the biological factors, but I have given it 


Degeneracy is usually classed among 


the double influence, because its effect is 
psychological. That is, through alteration 


of organic structure, the organism is unable 


to function normally. We generally speak 


of epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, insanity, 
ete., as forms of degeneracy or defective 

ness, and it is universally admitted that they 
are responsible for certain types of crime 
[ also include under degeneracy, the for 

mation of certain habits, such as the drink 
and drug habits. As these affect the men- 
tality, they are also psychological factors. 
Lombroso traces a parallel between crimi 
nality and epilepsy, and without being ex 
tremists, the findings of a large number of 
crimjnal anthropologists have established 
the fact that criminals, as a whole, present 
a larger number of functional and strue 
tural abnormalities than the ordinary ind 

vidual. 

As we know criminality to be an aequired 
characteristic, when we find crime running 
in families, we must assume one of tw 
things, either that the criminality is due 
to a defect which is transmissible, or els: 
that the environment is responsible. This 
latter is particularly true in juvenile crimi 
nality, where the social environment is so 
often and so The 


child, seeing only criminals around him, 


largely responsible. 


knows nothing else. His psychology is ab 


normal because he is an abnormal situa 


tion. The thing to do in such a ease, would 
be to bring about a complete change of en 
vironment, and to socialize him, not antag 
onize him. 

There can be no worse school for a child 
than the street, and no worse companions 
than those whom he meets there; not b: 
cause they are gifted with an extra quan 
tity of original sin, but because a tradition 
has grown up among them that is anti-social 
in its character, and that is the tradition 
which they conform. When they steal, thes 
do it because they believe it is easier and 
more profitable than getting money hon 


estly. Their opinion can only be modified 
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by showing them that they are wrong, and 
they can be convinced of this only by first 
destroying their individualistie viewpoint, 
and substituting for it a social conscience. 
The Reereation Association of America, 
with which I have been in communication, 
tells me that there are certain instances in 
which the perversion of the moral code be- 
comes a regularly organized game. As an 
illustration of this, they quote what is un- 
doubtedly a manifestation of the gang 
spirit in some New York boys; on a certain 
evening, the ‘‘gang’’ would go out among 
the women of the neighborhood and get 
orders for fruit and vegetables. After se- 
euring orders, they would steal the goods 
from wagons or from dealers, fill the orders 
and get the money. They would then go to 
their meeting 
gamble for the proceeds until one boy had 
won all. He would then divide the money 
in halves, keeping one half and spending 
the other half in a treat—moving pictures 
and candy—for the ‘‘gang.’’ This was a 
crime, but to the boys of the street, whose 


place, where they would 


environment must necessarily cause a 
blunting of the moral fiber, it was a game; 
it was exciting and appealed to their emo- 
tions. Much might be gained, as I said be- 
fore, by socializing these boys, while noth- 
ing could be gained by antagonizing them. 

The Italian school of criminologists at- 
tribute crime chiefly to atavism, claiming 
that the 
adult—is a biological reversion to primitive 
man. Ellwood says that delinquent chil- 
dren should be regarded as presumptive 
rather than genuine criminals, and that if 
the criminal tendencies of a child can be 
overcome, it will largely prevent the exist- 
ence of a criminal class. When we have 
obtained the same mastery of human na- 
ture and of our social environment as we 
have of physical nature, we shall have gone 


a long way toward solving this problem. 


modern criminal—juvenile or 
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He goes on to say that reform schools 
If the 
children 


should be used only as a last resort. 
home bad, the 
should be removed and placed with families 


environment is 


whose example and influence will be good. 
This treatment, he says, is more efficacious 
than placing a delinquent child in an insti- 
tution. 

As early as 1837, Félix Voisin wrote on 
the 
eriminals,”’ 


‘defective cerebral organization of 
Lombroso spoke of the erimi- 
nal type, but to-day we regard him as an 
extremist. According to him, every one, 
even those whom he calls normal, have cer- 
tain physical defects, either facial or bod- 
ily; in the eriminal, these are accentuated 
and increased. Among these defects, he 
specifies abnormal development of the eran- 
ial vault, undue prominence of the man- 
dibles and cheek bones, and prognathism. 

He, as well as Ferri and certain other 
writers of the Italian school, treat crime as 
a phenomenon of complex origin, and call 
it the result of biological, physical and so- 
cial conditions. Criminals, he classes as ha- 
bitual and occasional, and these again are 


Race, 
generation, he says, are what make up the 


subdivided. temperament and de- 
born criminal, and these have nothing to do 
with the intellectual faculties, which may 
be above the average. 

One of the factors in erime is the nature 
of the criminal, and for this reason scien- 
tists in studying the problem, have made 
a psychological classification on the basis of 
habit; that is, whether the crime habit is 
inborn, has not been 
formed. 
inals on the psychological basis: 

1. The Born Criminal (Instinctive).—In 


this class, it is supposed that the tendency 


acquired, or vet 


This gives three classes of crim- 


to crime is due to some inherited defect. 
Imbeciles and other defectives are placed in 
this class. 

2. The Criminal.—This is 


Habitual 

















usually a normal person (so-called) who has 
acquired the crime habit from his environ- 
Professional criminals belong here, 
who is 


ment. 


as does the oeceasional criminal, 
usually a weak person drifting into crime 


through not being strong enough to with- 


stand temptation. Victims of the drink 
and drug habits are also classed among 
these habitual offenders. 

3. The Single Offender.—This is a nor- 


mal person who commits one crime only 
and that through some sudden stress or 
temptation. This 
by passion and the accidental criminal. 


includes the eriminals 
This third elass is rarely considered as 
Although 


I quote these classes in this paper, they are, 


criminal in the sociological sense. 


in my judgment, more applicable to adults 
than to juveniles. 

‘ If we are to believe in these views of the 
Italian writers, preventive measures would 
be of little use; therefore their books deal 
principally with punishment after the of- 
fence has been committed, rather than with 
the means of preventing its occurrence. 

In the ‘‘Criminal and the Community,”’ 
a most interesting book, Devon says that 
although crime is not new, its recognition 
as a social problem is. Vice and crime, ac- 
eording to him, are not the same nor are 

He follows this 

under- 


they necessarily related. 
by a statement which I can not 
stand, and which I shall only mention in 
passing—‘* The criminal,’’ he says, ‘‘is born 
and made just as the policeman is born and 
made. Early in his eareer there are no dis- 
tinguishing characteristics; it is his train- 
ing which leaves its mark.”’ 

[ agree with him thoroughly, though, 
when he says that a study of the beginner 
in erime would prevent the formation of 
what the criminal This 
shows a real recognition of the subject as : 


He differs from Lombroso 


is ealled class. 


social problem. 
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inasmuch as he does not believe that erimi- 
nals, juvenile or adult, need necessarily 
have any distinguishing characteristics of 
a physical nature. He says that unless a 
peculiarity is shown to bear a causal rela- 
tionship to crime, its mere existence proves 
nothing except that it is there. 

In 1866 Dr. Bernardo began to look into 
the matter of the little waifs who wandered 
about the streets of London. He collected 
funds, established homes for these children 
where they were properly fed, given some 
When they 
had mastered a trade, he sent them to the 


edueation, and taught a trade. 
usually to Canada, as trained 
this took 
about eight thousand children each year, 


Colonies, 
workmen. In way, he eare of 
and has placed in good positions more than 
a hundred thousand, 85 per cent. of whom 
had back of them a history of alcoholism. 
And I want to say here, that so far as | 
have read, he was the first Englishman t 


take definite preventive measures, and so 
treat delinquency as a problem arising from 
complex social conditions. 

In the United States, the Elmira Reform. 
atory, founded by Dr. Brockway, did good 
work with children who appeared to have 
vicious or criminal tendencies. He used 
physiology and psychology as the basis of 
his eure. But here again, we have cure in- 
stead of prevention. A number of states 
have enacted laws of a more or less proph) 
lactic nature. Some of these laws provide 
for the segregation of children before and 
during adolescence, and their care during 
that time. This period is what Ferri calls 
the indeterminate time, when, he contends, 
children should receive special care and at- 
tention in order that they may be fitted for 
the social life. 

In Germany, 
placed with peasant families of good char- 


Here they are given proper food 


abandoned children are 


acter. 
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and compelled to attend school regularly. 
This we also recognize as a preventive 
measure, where the attitude is taken that a 
child’s environment is the powerful gov- 
erning factor in his behavior. We of to- 
day, who know that criminality is acquired 
and not inherited, realize the importance to 
neglected children of an environment of 
honesty and moral decency. To my way of 
thinking, it would seem that if some such 
plan could be systematically carried out, 
criminality would eventually be extermi- 
Our hope for the next generation 
Quirdés says 


nated. 
lies in our work with this one. 
that every protected child represents a res- 
cued generation, and the principles which 
characterize this those of 
guardianship and the placing of minors 
among homelike surroundings, where the 
moral influences will react upon and im- 
prove their psychological development. In 


movement are 


such eases, the child is absorbed into an 
honest family, and becomes one with it. 
This plan was first tried out in Holland and 
Germany about three hundred years ago, 
and since that time has been adopted, with 
some modifications, by most civilized coun- 
tries. 

Juvenile criminals are children who have 
gone wrong, not necessarily because of the 
possession of certain powers, but because 
these powers have been used in the wrong 
direction. Devon says that an inherited 
faculty has no bearing on crime, other than 
the direction in which it is exercised. He 
also deplores the custom of sending youth- 
ful offenders to prison, the great majority 
of whom enter for the first time, and what 
might merely have been a passing phase of 
lawlessness, becomes a fixed habit from the 

ray in which it is treated. An intractable 
boy does not necessarily grow up into a bad 
citizen, and he agrees with Gross when he 
states that in many cases the wildness which 
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we punish is really an attempt on the part 
of the child to imitate some older person. 
Before juvenile delinquency was recog- 
nized as a social problem, and when it first 
began to awaken publie interest, it was 
found that only one form of punishment 
was meted out to all youthful offenders, re- 
gardless of the nature or cause of the offence 
-that is, they were sent to a reform school. 
What a child did not know of evil when he 
entered one of these institutions, he learned 
before he left it. 
dren worse than himself left him with little 


His contact with chil- 
or nothing to learn in the way of evil and 
immorality on his release from the school. 
At that time, the necessity of preventive 
measures, had 
not been thought of. 


rather than curative ones, 

Since the subject has been studied scien- 
tifically, though, there is less of this pro- 
miscuous segregation. The method most in 
favor at the present time is the parole or 
probation system. 
been brought before the Juvenile Court for 
delinquency is reprimanded, but is allowed 
to return to school. A probation officer at- 
tached to the Court confers with the prin- 
cipal of the school and with the boy’s 
teacher. His 
watched, and at 


Here, a child who has 


school record is carefully 
takes a 
written report of his attendance, conduct 
and work to the probation officer. If the 


record is satisfactory, he is usually given a 


certain times he 


little treat or a reward of some sort. So 
far as is possible, the endeavor is made to 
keep his mind off truancy, stealing or what- 
ever his particular offence may have been. 
The effort is also made to keep him away 
from his former companions, who may have 
led him into mischief. We, in school, are 
always careful not to refer to it, beyond 
trying to find out the cause of the delin- 
quency ; we try to make the child see that 
we believe in, and trust to, his honor, but 
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at the same time we are careful not to ex- 
pose him to temptation until he is better 
able to withstand it. Massachusetts was the 
first state to use this method of conditional 
release, as it is called, but since then, a 
large number of states have adopted it. 
Belgium is the only European country 
which has used the same system to any ex- 
tent. 

Of course, in many eases there are re- 
lapses. Sometimes these are serious enough 
to cause a child to be taken from school. 
Wherever it can be arranged, we have such 
a child sent to a farm school. This is a com- 
paratively recent method of dealing with 
the problem, and is in most eases efficacious. 
In these farm schools, a child gets a certain 
amount of scholastic training, but most of 
his time is spent in the open air, where he 
learns to dig, plow and plant. There seems 
to be some subtle psychological connection 
between a ‘‘return to nature’’ and the 
reformation of a youthful offender. In my 
own personal experience as principal of a 
school in a river front district, I have not 
known this to fail in a single instance. 

M. |. Dorsiin 

RicnarD HENRY LEE PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

PHILADELHIA 
(To be concluded) 


” 


THE MOTIVATION OF THE PROFES- 
SIONAL COURSE IN THE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL 


In spite of the fact that the student in 
the normal school is there by choice, and 
not compulsorily, the problem of motivating 
his work is no less present than that of mo- 
tivating the work in the elementary school, 
or any education which is not sought by 
the student undergoing instruction to sat- 
isfy a definite need. It is true that the pros- 
pective teacher has selected the teacher- 
training institution in preference to college, 
professional or business school, but he has 
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done so primarily because he wishes to be- 
come a teacher, not because he has a par- 
ticular liking for the subjects taught there. 
The entrant, fresh from high school, has a 
very meager conception of what awaits him. 
The probability that he has chosen the 
teacher's course because he wants to study 
psychology, sociology or the philosophy and 
principles of education is small; in fact, we 
ean not be sure even of merely the aptitude 
for scholastie pursuits as his very object in 
becoming a teacher may vary from the holy 
ideal of service, to the somewhat less holy 
but very human love of short hours, long 
vacations and a presumptive social stand- 
ing. The conelusion is justifiable therefore 
that the normal school student as regards 
motivation is like the small boy of the will- 
ing spirit who likes unquestionably to take 
home a fine report to mamma, but who, be- 
ing of the flesh and weak, needs to be 
gently propelled into ways of righteousness 
by a tactful teacher and lured to final sue- 
eess through the encouragement afforded 
by the achievement of more immediate 
goals. 

Postulating a group of students with no 
prepossessions in favor of the professional 
courses, the attitude taken towards the lat- 
ter resolve themselves into two: they are a 
necessary evil endured for the sake of get- 
ting points and because they are require- 
ments, or they are recognized as means of 
growth and efficiency. From the point of 
view of the present discussion these atti- 
tudes may be represented by the terms in- 
centive and motive; the first connoting the 
release of energy produced by the hope of 
reward or fear of punishment; the second, 
motivation, the release of 
energy occasioned by the desire to satisfy a 
The ineentive 


representing 


present or anticipated need. 
is potent because it serves as a bridge be- 
tween the activity demanded of the indi- 
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vidual and his instinetive needs in behalf of 
which he seeks to comply with what is de- 
manded of him; motivation is inherent in a 
task which directly gratifies a desire of 
need. 

The difference between motive and incen- 
tive is well illustrated by an experiment 
conducted with entering class at the San 
Francisco State Normal School. On the 
assumption that children have an innate 
tendency to react to stimuli within their 
range of comprehension, educational ma- 
terial was placed within their reach, just 
as the kindergarten material is available in 
a free choice kindergarten. Curiosity led 
the more alert to attack this material, and 
ask to learn its use; the remainder were not 
long in imitating the leaders. 

The teacher’s task is to explain the use 
of new material; to help the child over a 
difficult point (it should be mentioned that 
the material is self instructive, since there 
is no class instruction) and to adjust the 
conditions to meet the needs of the child as 
far as possible. Each child’s work in every 
subject is prepared beforehand by the 
teacher. The child may study any subject 
he pleases; it is all ready in his desk. 
The preference is determined by original 
taste ; by desire to finish work near comple- 
tion (the goals are designedly very close 
and very obvious) and through the tend- 
ency to compete with his neighbor. Fa- 
tigue and the desire for change insures ro- 
tation of subjects so that progress is fairly 
even in them all. The advantage of motive 
over incentive is obvious when we compare 
the steady progress of these children with 
the sporadic progress produced by gold 
stars, front seats, good tickets and all the 
weird devices the teacher has evolved in her 
hectic efforts to get results. In this way the 
Seylla of soft pedagogy in which the child 
is relieved of all effort and self-discipline is 
avoided, on the one hand, and the Cha- 
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rybdis of unwillingness and resentment of 
arbitrary methods on the other. 

These children, it is true, are exception- 
ally favorable subjects for an experiment 
of this nature for they have as yet the same 
attitude to these tasks (having chosen them 
as they choose their games) which they 
bring to play. the attitude of 
the creative worker—complete attention and 
active interest in both the means and the 


Theirs is 


goals; in short, complete integration of the 
personality brought about by unity of ac 
tivity and desire. 
with this group is suggestive of many possi- 
bilities in the motivation of school work 
throughout the grades, not by elaborate 
teaching devices, which are thought to be 


Nevertheless, suecess 


necessary by teachers who being themselves 
victims of stupid methods think learning to 
be essentially disagreeable and needful of 
disguise, but simply by using existing, 
though perhaps latent tendencies and ¢a- 
pacities. 

The superiority of the motive over the 
incentive is readily apparent. The 
need of an incentive implies a conflict be- 
the natural 
Interest and attention would 


very 


tween the requirement and 
tendencies. 
like to be elsewhere; energy is lost in fo- 
eusing them on the objective. This is per- 
haps a milder form of the dissociation pro- 
duced by the thwarting of the more funda- 
mental desires, the incentive thus being 
the adjuvant of the dissociated personality, 
while motivation furthers the integration of 
the personality, in which instinet and rea- 
son work together instead of at cross pur- 
poses. 

In addition to the advantage of motiva- 
tion on the emotional side, a distinct intel- 
lectual gain is noticeable where the individ- 
ual is pursuing a subject which he feels 
concerns him vitally. 
stances the student’s attitude is one of per- 
sonal active participation rather than one 


Under these circum- 








of passivity. Not only does he retain more 
of what is presented because he intends to 
remember, but he is weighing, comparing, 
applying the theory to conerete situations, 
refuting, in short giving consid- 


The subject 


accepting, 
eration to the subject in hand. 
matter is moored in consciousness by nu- 
it becomes an 
de- 


the last 


merous associations, so that 


integral part of consciousness and a 
terminer of conduct, which is, in 
analysis, its only reason for being. 

A demonstration of the need for motiva- 


tion is perhaps superfluous at the present 


time. Undoubtedly, demonstration of ac- 
tual means of motivation in the normal 
school is more in order. The education 


offered in the normal school like edueation 
in general is largely anticipatory—that is 
to say its aim is to prepare the student for 
future situations many of which in the very 
nature of things he can not now envisage. 
A bright boy who wishes to become a me- 
chanie refuses to study history and litera- 
ture because (to use his own words) ‘‘he 
does not see what good they are going to 
He has neither the intellectual 
curiosity nor the appreciation 
which would make these subjects worth 


do him.’’ 
esthetic 


while in themselves, nor has he means of 
knowing that information and artistic en- 
joyment serve equally with the mastery of 
So the prospective 
Ile wel- 


comes eagerly the advice and help given 


a trade to enhance life. 
teacher and his academic work. 


him on specific problems confronting him 
at the time, but educational aims and theo- 
ries mean little to one who has never had to 
make a choice between various methods and 
curricula; educational measurements and 
statistics have little significance to one who 
has never appreciated the inadequacy of 
available methods of measuring abilities 
and progress therein and the applications 
of individual psychology are very remote 


to one who as yet views his class as a con- 
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glomeration of equally incomprehensible 
units. 

The child, on the other hand, may be 
offering immediate and pressing difficulties. 
The unruly child menaces the teacher's sue- 
cess as a disciplinarian in her practise 
teaching, and what is more is the element in 
her actual teaching which she by no means 
anticipates with pleasure. She has, more- 
over not developed a faith in her powers 
of coercion, so does not rely an her ability 
to repress manifestations of maladjustment, 
but weleomes suggestions which promise to 
afford a solution of her difficulties, of which 


The 
educational problem looms only a little less 


misconduct may be only a symptom. 
large. The teacher is aware that she must 
maintain certain averages, and must pro- 
mote a certain per cent. of her class. She 
must be able to show progress with the in- 
dividual child; who is therefore an impor- 
tant factor in her own success. 

Not only the practical exigencies of the 
situation insure attention to the individual 
child, but the enthusiasm of youth and its 
sympathy for the weak also lend an emo- 
tional force which is no less potent because 
it is unselfish. It is rather curious to note 
how, with few exceptions, the adolescent 
teacher feels that the misfit child is entitled 
to the major portion of her attention how- 
ever much the value of the normal and su- 
perior to society may be stressed. Any child 
who is laborin under a handicap, be it 
physical, mental or social, is sure of her in- 
terested consideration. The problem child 
seems to appeal to the teacher on the emo- 
tional side as well as on the practical. 

Systematic or experimental psychology 
has certain grave drawbacks considered as 
an introduction to the psychological aspect 
of the teacher’s work. Studies in reaction 
time, in speed and range of association, in 
learning ability, ete., might well serve to 
make her conscious of individual differences 











as such, which in view of the de-individual- 
izing, if the term may be permitted, to 
which the teaching profession seems to be 
committed, is in itself a gain of no little 
value. The fact remains, however, that the 
student is not interested in recognizing in- 
dividual differences as such. Experimental 
psychology presents the factors involved in 
the educative process in an unnatural iso- 
lation and under rigidly controlled condi- 
tions such as never occur in reality. Inas- 
much as expert attempts to analyze the vari- 
ous factors involved in a mental task have 
met with only indifferent success it is hardly 
reasonable to expect the student to make 
such an analysis. It follows then that he 
will not make any application of the ex- 
perimental findings to conerete situations. 

It is a question also whether studies of 
this kind are applicable to school problems. 
The cases in which a child fails of adjust- 
ment because of deficiency in some isolated 
mental trait are rare indeed. The psyche 
is not a collection of parallel traits function- 
ing independently, but a collection of inter- 
acting traits having a compensatory rela- 
Therefore the difficulty 
may be due as much to a failure of compen- 
sation as to a defect in an isolated trait. To 
illustrate, the patient 


tion to each other. 


whose psychoneu- 
rosis is founded on a feeling of inferiority 
is not abnormal because he is inferior in 
some respects, else all the world were thus 
afflicted, but because he has not, as have 
others, sueceeded in compensating for his 
inferiority by the usual mechanisms. In a 
study of a hundred cases of school malad- 
justment presented to the writer for investi- 
gation only one was found to have a specific 
disability—a case in which the ability to 
get meaning from visually presented matter 
was far inferior judged by school work and 
norms of standardized tests, to the general 
mental level as judged by mental tests and 
non-literary school performance. 
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Ignorance of the child’s endowment, 


whether this be underestimation or overesti- 
mation of his ability, disregard of his in- 
terests and talents ; lack of comprehension of 
genetic changes in the instinctive and emo- 
tional development of children at various 
stages of their growth, and failure to create 
favorable environmental and physical con- 
ditions seem to be rather more potent in 
eausing difticulty. This being the case, the 
biological and genetic approach is likely to 
yield a richer harvest of suggestions. 

In accordance with this foregoing coneep- 
tion of the needs of teachers in so far as 
psychology can supply them, and consonant 
with the theory of motivation expressed in 
the beginning of this paper, a course in psy- 
chology was worked out which is offered 
below for such suggestions as it may con- 
tain towards a vital, practical psychology. 

The method of the course was determined 
by the necessity of establishing a connee- 
tion, obvious to the student, between his 
psychology and his present and prospective 
problems. 
cal, atypical cases were presented for his 


For this reason a group of typi- 
consideration. They were atypical because 
they represented problems not solved by 
ordinary They 
typical in that no problem was unique. 
About twenty cases were discussed, inelud- 
ing mentally subnormal, normal and super- 


school procedure. were 


ior children, showing difficulties due to vari- 
ous causes such as defective 
mentality, lack of motivation, neglect or 
physical disability. 
tivity of the student the case was first pre- 
sented as the teacher had seen it. 
eases, the description was in the exact words 
of the teacher presenting the case. 
case was any information offered which re- 
quired the use of specific psychological in- 
struments such as mental tests. 


sheet were questions suggesting certain lines 


common 
To insure the self ae- 
In many 


In no 


On the same 


of inquiry, designed to establish a mental set 











or point of view for the references accom- 
panying the case. The reference work was 
self-checking as the questions could be an- 
awered only by the help of the references. 
By this time the student would have clearly 
formulated the problem and have decided 
on the points needing investigation. 

Having done this a second sheet was 
given the student supplying him with the 
data on the case obtained through exami- 
nation and a careful study of the child’s in- 
telligence, his environmental conditions, and 
physical condition and emotional integra- 
tion. The study of the ease was completed 
with the summarizing of the factors causing 
the difficulty, an outline of the treatment 
and suggestions for prevention. 

The typical cases, including as they did 
children of all mental levels with various 
kinds and symptoms of maladjustment, sug- 
gested to the students what to look for 
among the children whom they were teach- 
ing and suggested a form and phraseology 
in which to couch their findings. It was not 
long, therefore, before they were supple- 
menting the discussion with citations from 
their own experience, and bringing in their 
own cases for solution. The remainder of 
the course was devoted to their own cases. 
Each student studied one or more children 
who were then under her tutelage and re- 
ported her observations. The significant 
point to be noted here is the fact that these 
cases were found and studied voluntarily, 
and reported with the care and painstak- 
far than experience 
would warrant one in expecting. 

While the foregoing describes the genera] 
method employed, it represents only a part 
of what really occurred. The discussions 


ing detail greater 


following the reports were permitted to go 
whither they listed with the consequence 
that such topies as memory, attention and 
learning were discussed to clear up moot 
points, as well as the subject-matter of such 
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studies as Ayre’s, Laggards in Our Schools, 
Terman’s, Measurement of Intelligence, 
Hall’s Youth and Adolescence and the vari- 
ous reports of eases in ‘‘The Psychological 
Clinie’’ and similar publications. Through 
the case work the student, therefore, not 
only became conscious of the degree and 
variety of the individual differences in her 
eharges, but was also introduced to the 
literature on this subject. What seemed to 
her a product of the case work, but which 
was one of the chief aims of the course was 
the formulation by the students of a method 
of studying their pupils. 
overlook any symptoms or difficulties when 
attempting to analyze a case, the students 
of their own desire listed the significant 
factors. The resulting form was similar in 
principle to those outlined by Huey, 
Holmes, Towne and others, with special 
emphasis, however, on the school relation- 
ships, and somewhat less stress on the 
anthropometric and purely physiological 
aspects than is given by these writers. A 
form like this, to be sure, is merely a con- 
venience which has no merit except as a 
convenience, nevertheless it has a distinct 
value as being permanently suggestive of a 
method in which a case may be attacked. 
While the interests and problems of the 


determine the content and 


Simply not to 


student will 
method of the course in psychology, these 
must nevertheless be consonant with the 
general aims of the normal school which 
Snedden has expressed as follows: 


Viewing the normal school as fountainhead of 
educational influence in the state how important 
it is that its administration should be alive to the 
rapidly changing conditions of modern life, to the 
discoveries of biological and psychological re- 
search, to the fruits of child study, to the wide 
range of physical defect which is to be recognized 
and considered in every school, to the methods of 
prevention and corrective treatment, to all those 
pathological conditions which affect both teacher 
and pupil. Attention to these matters insures pro 
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fessional joy and satisfaction in teaching, but 
their neglect permits the school atmosphere to re- 
main unwholesome and abnormal. 

In so far as this plan has succeeded: 1. In 
directing the attention of the prospective 
teacher to individual differences in the en- 
dowment, and personality of the children 
under her charge as shown by their ability 
to profit by instruction, by rate of progress, 
by their reaction to environmental and 
physical factors. 

2. In making this interest permanent and 
productive by developing the student’s 
ability to discover these differences for him- 
self, and as far as possible create desirable 
conditions for the child. 

3. In directing the student’s attention to 
the literature on child psychology and in- 
dividual differences by utilizing existing 
psychogenetic material, and experimental 
material in the interpretation of concrete 
cases ; these aims may be said to have been 
complied with. 

ALBERTINE A. RICHARDS 


Srate NorMAL SCHOOL, 
San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GOVERNMENT PROVISION OF A SITE FOR THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


AT a meeting of the senate of the Univer- 
sity of London, held on May 18, the vice- 
chancellor, Dr. Russell Wells, reported that 
the chancellor, the Earl of Rosebery, had re- 
ceived from the president of the Board of 
Edueation, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, a communi- 
cation in which he wrote: 


It has seemed to the government that this is a 
suitable time at which to make an offer which they 
have long had under consideration and which they 
think should help to remove a good many of the 
administrative difficulties involved in the housing 
of the university headquarters in the Imperial In- 
stitute at South Kensington. The government are 
now in a position to acquire a site of about 114 
acres behind the British Museum, and they offer to 
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devote gratis and in perpetuity to the provision of 
a site for new headquarters of the university and 
for colleges and institutions connected with it, in- 
eluding King’s College, whose premises in the 
It would 


be out of place for me to enlarge on the advan 


Strand are now inadequate for its needs, 


tages to be expected from securing the concentra 
tion of the headquarters of the university and its 
two incorporated colleges on a single site, in a quiet 
residential quarter close to our greatest National 
Library and Museum and capable of expansion in 
the future as the need may arise. The merits of 
this site, as of other other alternative sites which 
have from time to time been suggested, have, I 
know, been the subject of much discussion by the 
friends of university education in London, and I 
have no doubt that the university is fully apprised 
of the considerations which need to be weighed. 1 
have no desire to persuade the university against 
its will. No one recognizes more fully than I do 
the right of universities to control their own des 
tinies and shape their own policies. The responsi 
bility for accepting or declining the government's 
offer must rest wholly with the university, which 
alone is in a position to estimate how far the pro- 
posal I communicate to you is likely to advance 
what it The 


view of the government is, I think, sufficiently indi 


conceives to be its true interests. 
eated by their willingness to provide for the uni- 
versity a site of great value in the heart of Lon- 
don, at a time when there is no temptation to incur 
expenditure upon any but objects of first-rate 
urgency and importance. 

It had at one time been my hope that the gov 
ernment would be able to offer not only the site of 
which I have spoken, but also the buildings for 
the new university headquarters: the government 
have, however, reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that, while they are prepared to make such pro 
vision as will secure the university from loss in re 
spect of maintenance charges on the new univer 
sity headquarters, the state of the national finances 
did not justify their undertaking to provide the 
cost of the buildings themselves from publie funds, 
They feel that in a matter in which the honor and 
dignity of the City of London are so nearly con- 
cerned, the university can look with confidence to 
the generosity and public spirit which have always 
marked the citizens of London: it ean do this with 
the greater assurance that recent years have shown 
an increasing readiness upon the part of the great 
business community to respond to appeals for uni- 


versity purposes, 











THE SITUATION IN WASHBURN COLLEGE 
\1 nual me ge of the board of 
f Washburn ( ge, held on June 2, 
( titution proposed by the faculty was 
os facult proposed two com 
it uid ae s intermediary 
| CC! ( ( \ e president and 
| t d of trustees; that the general council 
uid be composed of deans of departments 
1 elective members of the faculty equal to 
the number of deans: a welfare council to 
consist of the president, three members of the 
board of trustees and three members of the 
general faculty Dismissal ot faculty mem 
bers, should be made only by the board of 


the presi 


trustees on the recommendation of 
dent after conference with the general council. 
Atter the meeting of board 


Thomas EF. Wiggins (journalism), presented 


the Professor 


his resignation and made a statement in 
which he said: 

I was e of a moderate group of Washburn 
teachers, not one of whom has had part in the 


previous quarrels of the faculty, and some of whom 
have been connected with the school 
“i before the board 


for more than 


twenty years who to-day appears 
f trustees asking consideration of a possible solu 


difficulties, The plan presented 
stated 


need not be 
the 


ynsider any other 


our may 


the 
but the 


but 


tion of 


not be true solution, and 


trustees not only turned down 


to < 


nere, 


refused even 


sugyestions, 


way of meeting the situation, giving an impression 
of indifference to the seriousness of the situation 
which made other persons than myself sick at heart 


and hopeless 
against the 
No 


possible so 


My resignation is sent as a protest 


possible 


heedlessness of the board of trustees. | 


Washburn 


Insist on a 


solution of the trouble is 


long as the trustees smoothing over of 
surface in a shortsighted attempt to sacrifice 


all for the sake of the financial situation, however 
In the face of the opinion of 


the 


serious it may be. 


these conservative members of the faculty, in the 
face of the almost unanimous attitude of this year’s 


graduating elass, the trustees would solve the prob- 


lem by mere lip loyalty to the president, without 
attempting to remove any of the obvious causes of 


the trouble. So long as the board remains un 


compromising and unsympathetic toward the aca 


demie affairs of the college there is no hope of 


eace, and we shall have another year of seandal 
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sl ts ta i juar Y i i s gr i 
pung or t < leg 
rhis letter is written in the hope that the alu 
ry +r at eS + ] ore Wi) + c r ting _ 
terests and future f the g 1 will w 
to the gravity of the s atic My resignat 
s meant to be a protest against the almost ca is 
lifference of the trustees to the unbeara ea 
gy cond ns at Washt 1, and is the word of « 
who wishes that Washburn may ntinue to ser 
Kansas as ¢ f her best educational institutions 


Washburn rall 


AS AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERT 


Mayor Ilys AN has addressed to Dr. John H. 


Finley, state commissioner of education, the 


MAYOR HYLAN 


following letter: 


Vr. Finley: I enelose herewith and eall 
ntion to an article which 


Monday, May 24, 


States Surpass New 


Dear 
appeared in the 
Globe of 


Schools of Other 


It appears from this article that the Russell Sag 


method of comparisor 


Foundation has, by some 

placed the school system of New York state as 

thirteenth among the various states of the Unior 
The great mass of thinking men and women 

this state who love our schools and do have first 


standard of 


and in the 


information as to the highest 
excellence typified in our work 


trained teachers who con 


hand 


ge body of splendidly 


} 
iat 


duet it, will strongly demur to the conclusions of 


the Russell Sage Foundation, 


It is about time that those who control this 
foundation should decide to keep out of politics 
and publie affairs. Only a short time ago, y 


at 


will reeall, this same foundation made a severe 
tack upon that branch of our court system which 
This 


and vigorous condemna 


handles the litigations of the poor. attack 


brought forth immediate 


tion on all sides 
Whatever may be the particular and proper field 


of activity for such foundations, they should not 
attempt to mix in or dominate political or pub! 
affairs. The Rockefeller Foundation 


take of interfering in such matters, and 


made a mis 


++ 


is giving more of its attention now to 
humanitarian affairs and less to polities. 
The school system and the teachers in this stat 


are second to none in the whole country. 











Having strong views upon this matter, I deem 
t proper to call your attention to this attack, 
Very truly yours, 
Joun F. HYLAN, 
Mayor 


On this letter the New York Evening Post 


Mayor Hylan does not like the Russell Sage 
Foundation report on education in the various 
states, because the index number used by Colonel 
Ayres gives New York state thirteenth place on 


the list, instead of the first rank to which the 


iis t 

- z ¢ er ‘<The school 
mavor’s unerring instinct assigns It. ie school 
evstem and the teachers in this state are second to 


none in the whole country,’’ says the mayor in his 
letter to Commissioner Finley, and he admits he 
has ‘‘strong views about this matter.’’ That 
settles it, of course, and the only thing for Colonel 
Ayres to do now is to withdraw from the field in 


as dignified a manner as possible. But how could 
Colonel Ayres have made such a blunder? Does he 
not realize that it is a sufficiently serious offence 
to admit that anything anywhere can be as good 
educationally as Mayor Hylan’s New York, with 
out adding the crowning insult of putting twelve 
other states ahead of us? That was coming close 
to treason, and Colonel Ayres should have known 
it. Can it be that his absence from New York on 
duty overseas and his continual jumping about the 
country since have blinded him to the infallibility 


eational perfection? 


of the mayor’s view of ed 
One question is puzzling. Why did Colonel Ayres, 
knowing educational conditions as he does, go to 
the trouble of digging out these unpleasant fed 
eral school statistics? Why didn’t he go straight 
to Mayor Hylan about it in the first place 
and save himself all that fool figuring with an 


index number? 


THE MARYLAND SUPERINTENDENCY 

ALBERT S. Cook, superintendent of schools 
in Baltimore county for twenty years, was 
elected state superintendent of education on 
June 4, by the State Board of Education, in 
place of Dr. M. Bates Stephens, who has held 
the office for a like period. George H. Reavis 
continues as assistant superintendent. 

In a statement made after his election as 
state superintendent of schools Mr. Cook 
said: 

I considered the position seriously only after a 
committee of the board asked me to confer with 
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them and assured me that Dr. Stephens would rt 
be retained and that a salary mmensurate with 
the responsibility inv iIved would be availab!l 

I shall give all of my tin ind energy to the 
duties of the position to w h I have been aj 
po nted 

I shall consider every county superintendent and 
sup sor a me er o th fT il staff und as 
such shall confer with them on every in rtant 
educational policy t or its nauguratiol Lo 
operation for professio! il growth and adv 
ment has een the bas pri ‘ f r Ww } 
Baltimore county | s th y principl pon 
which a success ! ed ituona nimi t10 ean 
be based, 

Practi lly ill ) tl teachers a ls ervisors 
and many of the superintendents were receiving 
barely a living salary n 1914; statistics show that 
unless teachers have received an increase of 100 


per cent. sinee then and very few of them have), 
they are less well off now than they were at that 
time. The problem of trained teachers and trained 
educational leadership is now, as it always has 
been, largely a problem of adequate compensation. 
It is the most important single problem in the 
educational program of every community in th 
United States at the present time 

I shall give up with great reluctance my close 
personal touch with the fine group of men who are 
members of the Baltimore County Board of Edu 
eation and with the splendid group of professional 
men and women in the Baltimore county system, 
with many of whom I have worked during the last 
twenty years; but I shall retain my residence in 
Jaltimore county, 

Mr. Cook went to Belair as principal of the 
academy and graded school in 1895; in 1898 
he was chosen principal of the Franklin High 
School, at Reisterstown, Baltimore county, 
and in 1900 was elected superintendent of the 
Baltimore county schools. He was born on a 
farm in Franklin county, Pennsylvania, in 
1873, attended a one-teacher rural school, the 
Greencastle High School and the Shippens 
burg (Pa.) State Normal School, where he 
graduated in 1889. He then taught a one 
teacher rural school for three years, working 
on the farm in the summer and preparing for 
entrance to college. After attending Gettys 
bure College. he entered the junior class at 
Prineeton University, where he received the 


bachelor of arts degree in 1895. In 1906 he 


~ 














vers ha Educa n for Socia 
i fhiciene based on special study and a halt 
f graduate vork at ¢ imbia Uni 
THE SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
rue Board of Edueation of the District ot 
Columbia, contrary to the recommendation ot 
the Senate Committee, has decided not to r 
elect Mr. FE. L. Thurston, as superintendent ot 
sc] - The vote was 4 to 2 and by th 
nl vote t hie { , ement wa 
idopted 
l. TI board r ed tion feels tha i y 
igT that the one consideration of supreme 
ortance 1s ti edueatu il welfare of the 60 ’ 
school children of the district. In comparison with 
this fundamental irpose, for which the schools 
organized and conducted and for which they 
ire suppor 1 by publ taxation ll personal and 
pot il conside tions sink fo insignificanes 
yy Th hoard recog es that whatever differ 
ence Of opinion ther may | with respeet to tl 
! manner of selecting a board of edueation, tl 
board as constituted at the present time is the only 
iuthoritv unde n law for the conduct of tl 
schools of the district Its members have taken a 
in oath fait il to perform the duties de 
volving upon them, and while they are happy to 
ve suggestions regarding the conduct of the 
schools, they real that they can not honorably 
escape the responsibility placed upon them by law 
}. The board most rtily agrees with the sug 
gestions of the special committee of the senat: 


that the schools of the district should be elevated 


to the highest attainable standard, modern and 
efficient in every department, a model for the na 


tion The b 


committee recommends 


ard is also pleased to note that the 
higher sal: 
teachers. If congress will act fa 
recommendation it will be possible to improve cor 
ditions greatly. The board feels that the salaries 
paid teachers in the nation’s capital should be as 


The 


would also weleome the generous support of eo! 


high as in any city of the country. board 


gress in modernizing all our school buildings, play 
What congress did in the 


distriet appropriation bill and in the teachers’ ré 


grounds and equipment. 
tirement bill marks a great advance. 


1. The b ard feels that in order to bring the 
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s s of the District up to t ghest standard 
t ex " t is nperative t t we sho i ha 

+ , +he henefits o a surve + it tl 
s vols should |} continuously r ft mos 

i é educat nal leadershiy that i é s 

ed. The cuncrintendent of cur creat school 
Svs Ss lid = i edueat l ex t mise 

i t 0 lis ver 4 ta Its i 1 sugvesting 
remeé s and able to lead and ins t teachers 
I T ler t fullest measure oT we I 1 sery 

His nfluen should t 1 pot nt factor 

stimulating and directing all the act es rt 
comn ty rope! eonnected with t sel s 
In short, he should } 1 recognized ed tional 
le aaer, 

>. From at itimate knowledge ) t S 
that have existed for several years, t I rd is 
convinced that our sehools do not ive s ead 
ersh p in the present superinte ndent, and that the 
system has suffered and would continue to suffer 
from that cause. The law provides that the s I 
intendent shall be elected by the board f a teri 


of three years. The board could not elect for 


The board must act affirmatively to 


maintain the present status. Considering the s 


from what is best for the schools, the 
board ean not e¢onscientious y approve of the re 
tention of Mr. Thurston. 

. , ’ 


This decision is reached 
st careful deliberation and is final, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Tue New York City Board of Educatio 
has voted to rename the Brooklyn Training 
Teachers the Maxwell 
William H. Maxwell. 

Tue University of Maine has conferred th« 
degree of LL.D. on Calvin N. Kendall, com 
New and 
Education Asso 


Sehool for School 


memory of Dr. 


education for Jersey 


National 


missioner of 
president of the 
ciation. 

és. Be 


elected 


Ph.D. 


the newly established 


MESSENGER, (Columbia), has 


been dean of 
school of education of the University of Idaho 
Dr. Messenger will remain at the University 
of Vermont until 


school. 


VERNON 


autumn as director of the 
summer 
Mr. 


sistant in the department « 


Marion, Ohio, as 


f public instruc 


Riece., of 


; 


tion, has been elected state superintendent ot 


publie instruction to sueceed Mr. F. B 


Pearson. 
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Dr. R. E. Ph.D. 
has been elected president of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springtield, succeed the Rev. 

D.D., LL.D., who 


continued ill- 


TULLOSS, (Harvard, 


Ohio, to 
Heckert, 


account of 


Charles Girvin 


has 


re signed on 


WittiuaM D. Parkinson, agent in charge ot 


the subdivision of vocational teacher training 


Massachusetts State 
Edueation, has been named to be acting prin- 


cipal of the Fitchburg Normal School for the 


of the 


Department of 


next year, during a leave of absence granted 


to Principal John G. Thompson. 
SUPERINTENDENT P. J. Mai 
Wisconsin, succeeds Superintendent C 
Ek. Rose at Boise, Idaho. 
Howarp J. 


School at 


ZimMMERS, of 


PROFESSOR McGinnis, of the 
State Ne West 


Virgil ia, has been elected president of the 


State Normal School at West Liberty. 


rmal Fairmont, 


SUPERINTENDENT C. W. Brown, for the past 


nine years superintendent of schools at Lake 
Min n., has been chosen Superintendent 


Albert Lea, Minn. 


Booker, principal of the high 
school at Greenville, Mich., has been elected 


superintendent of the Greenville public 


schools 

Mr. J. A. Wiacers has resigned as superin- 
of the Elkhart, 
charge of educational cooperative work in the 
H. W. Gossard Corporation. 


tendent Ind., schools to take 


factories of the 


Miss Heten Davis, assistant in educational 
the Institute of Tech- 
nology, has accepted the position of director 


research at Carnegie 


of educational measurements, in connection 


with the public schools of Jackson. Michigan. 

Ciype O. Rucewes, professor of economics in 
Ohio State University, has been elected head 
of the school of commerce of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa to succeed Professor Norris 
A. Brisco, who is leaving this year to accept 
a position with the College of the City of 
New York. 

Dean Byron Cumminas, of the University 
of Arizona, has resigned as dean of the Col- 
lege of Letters, Arts, and Sciences and dean 
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of men, in order 


to the directorship of the State Museum and 


American archeolo 
Frank C. Lockwood, at 


to the intensive study ot 
Professor 
director of 
in the Univ rsity « f Ari: 
that head of the department of English litera 
ture, becomes dean of the ¢ ege of Let 
Arts and Sciences 


Proressor Earie D. 


levan University, has been elected professor of 
history at North Dakota Agricultural ¢ eg 
where he will give special attent gr 


} 


industrial histor 


Proressor FE. A. 


cultural an 1 


Duppy, of t English de 


partment of the Montana State College, has 
resigned to take up special work at the U 

versity of Chicago Inability of the college to 
pay a salary sufficient to meet increasing costs 
of living, is given as the main reason of Pro 


fessor Duddy’s resignation. 


Dr. James Fiemine Host ( eo 
Normal “ollege, will open the summer session 
of Harris Teachers’ Colleg St. I s with 


two courses of 


The first will analyz 


and the second will present the results of an 
experiment in cooperative supervision of E 
lish teaching in certain selected s 3 the 
city of Chicago. He will also deliver the com 
mencement address before the first class 
graduate from Harris Teachers’ College with 
the bachelor’s degree. 

Anson PHELPS STOKES, secretary of Yal 


University, who is now in China, deliv: 
address at University College, Wellington, New 
Zealand, on April 22, on “ 


1 
the 


” 


United States. 


A scHooL of medicine, surgery 
including a 250-bed teaching hospital, has beer 
endowed at the University of Rochester by the 
Board and 
The board contrib 
uted $5,000,000 and Mr. Eastman $4,000,000 


General Education George 


Eastman, of Rochester. 
In addition to these gifts the Rochester Dental] 
Dispensary, which was built and endowed by 
Mr. hool’ 


for the study of dent 


. . = : , 
ll furnish the school’s Ci 


Eastman, wi 


istry. 
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£2 000.000 has been e 


LOO.OOO to 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A MODEST PROPOSAL FOR THE PRESENT 


EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


THE p nt erisis in American education 


arises Tro. V great lacks, one material, the 


other tual On the one hand we are 


spit 
faced by an unprecedented shortage of moneys 
adequate to school needs; on the 

startling dearth of idealism on the part of 
to whom the public has en- 


sacred task, 


its childre n. 


teachers, those 


trusted important, most 


instructing 


that of training and 
Wher 


and where in the history of the race has 


suddenly and 


the 


on been brought more 


a realization of full signfi 


canee ‘oneept “universal education as 
and spiritual stability.” 


f necessity or soc 
Where and 


profession, as a profession, apparently been so 


when before has the teaching 


completely lost to all interest in education, 


the inerease of their hire. There 


he re and 
fields of 


save may 


there who are crying 


be teachers 


for larger service, for greater and 


better opportunities for professional prepara 


tion, for higher standards to be set for those 


seeking admission into the teaching ranks, 


but if 


amid 


there be such, their voice is lost 
the 


and still 


any 
deafening demand for 
If the Athen 


ians in the days of Socrates were scandalized 


increasingly 


moneys more money. 


by the Sophists teaching for pay, what verdict 


would these ancient pagans pronounce upon 


of the present genera- 
verdict of the 
patron Martin 


Luther, Lovola, LaSalle and Pestalozzi! Is it 


the Christian teachers 


What 


saints of 


tion ¢ would be the 


modern education- 


not time some one undertook to point out to 


SOCIETY 


Order of Be 


church entered upon 


vider and guardian 


ment. For over a thousand years 
aided the 


ized 


teachers. 


church supplied the nati 


civil world with 


Century 
ehureh which shouldered the 
attracting and 


men women 


profession, of providing their 


supporting them. In those ages 

women, monks and nuns, adopted the 
ing profession as a good work, a form 
secrated service and bound themselves 


performance of their duties by solemn and 
holy Was there ever heard during tha 


long period of church domination a cry 


Vows, 


higher wages? 
hoid 


children would be left destitute of 


Did teachers ever atte mpt 


up communities with threats that th 


instructor 
é nico 
unless wages were forthwith increased fifty or 


a hundredfold? By no means, from early 


morning hours far into the night the teacher 


of those davs continued their rounds of piou 


duties. Renunciation, unlimited devotion t 


duty, humility, submission, and idealism were 
the ear-marks of the profession. 
In the it chang 


sixteenth century, a gr 


began. Secular authorities commenced to 


upon the educational domain 
Most 


began with the effort of some worldly 1 
defiance 


eroach 


commonly the 


eneroachn 


ehurch. 


man or woman opening a school in 


of church authority and collecting fees 
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The st = tor g to reiat suc! ! ease ¢ | 
S t generation by generation fes to compet 
I tTer ‘ Ss wre ed fr m the neering 1 t ‘ ‘ ( | I 
more d 1 if its one-time edu sions e « ce | I 
’ 3 ff s and dot , unt | 19] 1vi4 1 19 
< ~ \ el ( oniy re‘ wT ed 1 the 1 iM 


aw tnt on s the United States is con- d women of the « re the 
d,. 8s e | vided and controlled educa ‘ a fess Wi! d I 

: ssal failure. In these United crease total? In 191 1 States spent 
States irs, edu n never has been and pprox ‘ $3.45,000,000 { ' 
3 { free, equ universal, nor ries. If ( 10) yx 


lid find } per cent. of her negro wesides , 
( t enrolled in sch Of tai Ma pul on 
‘ dre ed the average num re entitled 100 per ex ( Wi 
per che ver 150 The averag sK ( se unthil t > 
I n teaching negro ch | garnered There 5 awe 
are! S Plov some rie W Ss . B t Phere 3] i burd F l ‘ 
s is A The reply is that cond hic could not ¢ ‘ er. 1 t 
s \ 1 are better than conditions « he | ed Sta va { 
in some other states \ he present time ( ! ! ts 700,000 ¢ 
roug ut our land we ear the cI tha wage W) continue ef | ! } 
thousands of s s are wit t teachers, Why cor ue our efforts t d u tered 
t irge numbers of teachers are leaving uncultivated, untr ed vy : | 
the professor ind that the number entering women, more ofte mere b 1 
the professior s rapid! decreasing. The take upon ther ves the d ed 1 f 
explanation offered for this condition of teaching, when all we have t fer in « 
affairs and tl only remedy pr posed is change is a begyar’s pitt . and aL 
money. When a superintendent of schools in we will get is a motley, sordid crew, stumb 
a New England state, driven to distraction ing along in the tra of rdid 1 
| he large numbers of icherless schools, Why not confess our failuré idmit 
advertised for teachers willing to give their uur effort to secularize the s by 
services for some motive other than their the most colossal mistake ever « mitted | 
wage, he was not only laughed out of court, intelligent people? 


but held up to ridicule and scorn throughout Thus, far, gentle reader, I have kept 1 


wage which will compete with other reputable impossible. The reasoning and the « 
protessions. Comme hiv it is asserted that an sions ] have present« | I preceding para 
increase of one hundred per cent. over the graphs were those I reached three v 


wages paid in the year 1915 is essential. Will after a long, weary afternoon sp 














school-board meeting in one of the richest 


Middle West. I was one of the 


cities in the 


comm e who had come to request a reneral 
ilary inerease for all the teachers of our 
cit As I listened to the discussion, I real- 


ized more and more how deeply solicitous over 


the welfare of the children, the schools and 
the teachers was every member of the board, 
but how impossible it was for the city to raise 
The great 


board 


and said: “ You say 


even a dollar more for our wages. 


enlightenment came when the woman 


member turned to me 


you are asking for an increase because you 


can not support a wife and four children on 


$1,800 a year. Don’t you know that when 


you entered the teaching profession it was up 
to vou to limit yourself to one child?” 

Later on this same board member moved 
that the resignation of all married men teach- 
ers be accepted at once. 


The June, I 


teaching and 


following resigned from the 


staff 


the end of two vears I was making over $4,000 


went into business. At 
Recently I refused a salary 
friends think I] 


In the quiet of my own soul I 


in commissions. 
of $6,000. My have made a 
great success. 


know I 


a born 


have made a colossal failure. I was 


teacher. I loved boys and girls. I 


loved teaching. I gave up teaching because 
I eould not get food, elothing and shelter for 
a family of five for $1,800 a year. I realize 
that I 


much when I quit the profession as when I 


now sinned against society, not so 


married. I am now ready to present my 
modest proposal for the solution of the pres- 
ent educational crisis. Let us give back to 
the church as fast as she will accept them the 
public schools. Let the only avenue of ad- 
mission to the teaching profession be through 
some religious order, the members of which 
have taken the ordinary vows of the religious 
the 


vow of obedience be two fold: first, obedience 


celibacy, poverty and obedience. Let 
to the rules of the order; second, obedience to 
the dictates of whatever political power hap- 
pens to be in control of the school board. I 
know that 


and there who will be shocked by this proposal 


there will be a few people here 


of mine. Some may even have the temerity 
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suggestion is ade in a 


to imply that my 


n 
humorous or a satirical vein. To such I 
would say that I am writing with most serious 
intent and that what I have written is written 
after months and years of pondering. I am 
Col vineced that the salvation of America and 
the fulfillment of her racial mission depends 


The 


scnools depends upon the teaching professi: 


upon her schools. salvation of her 





yn. 
The salvation of the teaching profession d 
The Ol ly 


means of restoring to the profession its lost 


pends upon idealism. possible 


idealism is to fill completely its ranks wit] 


men and women utterly devoid of any interest 


in material things, to whom the thought of 


even discussing a living wage would seem 


shocking and impious; men and women wl 
underfed bodies and emaciated 


look 


righteous abhorrence, who regard submission 


glorify in 


forms, who upon matrimony with 


as the highest virtue and who by training 
can be counted upon in every circumstance 


to practise the priceless virtues of unfailing 
submission and of unquestioning obedience 
the existing order. 


A RENEGADE TEACHER 


QUOTATIONS 
THE CONTROL OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


Mr. F. M. Kirpy, of Wilkes-Barre, a trustee 
of Lafayette College, has given it $100,000 to 
establish a chair of Civil Rights. The phrase 
sounds old-fashioned. Possibly many people 
have already forgotten what civil rights are 
or were. Let us hear the vigorous—should we 
say reactionary ?—language of the founder ot 
thus much needed endowment. He wishes 


establish 


a eourse of instruction in the civil rights of 

dividuals, meaning thereby al] those absolute rights 
of persons, such as the right of personal security, 
the right of personal liberty and the right to a 
quire and enjoy property as regulated and pro 
tected by law, to the end that individual initiative 
and effort may be encouraged and promoted a1 
protected, and may receive its just reward, l 
that the fallacies of socialism and kindred theories 
and practises which tend to hamper and discourag 


and throttle individual effort and individual energy 























belief 


individuals 


-with a firm 


avoided 


may be exposed and 


that the protection of civil rights of 
has contributed greatly to the advancement of the 
nation and that the encroachments on the rights 
will imperil the country and destroy the prosperity 


and happiness of our people. 

What will the intelligentzia say to this fell 
design of corrupting our youth and reviving 
the principles of the founders of the Amer 
This the obsolete 


individualism, on personal 


ican polity? insistence on 


doctrine of and 


property rights, this obstinate disbelief in the 


new heaven or the other place which the 
Socialists construct so glibly, must be pain- 
ful to many of the young and to all the 


worshippers of collectivism and the infinitely 
meddling all-doing Socialist State, to the syn- 
few but fit gods of the guild, 
to all sorts of doctrinaires. How the stern old 
tariff that fell 
at the insidious millionaires 


dicalists, to the 


partisans of the from heaven 
used to shudder 
who were trying to seduce the youth of our 
land by founding “ free trade” professorships! 
This Chair of Civil 
more iniquitous effort to poison the minds of 
the the 
truths of socialism. 
Still, for the 


reiteration of 


Rights must be a still 


young against sacred and immortal 


sake of novelty, 
the old English 


American creed of liberty is worth repeating: 


Mr. 


and 


mere 
Kirby’s 


The instruction to be given by the holder of the 
professorships shall always include lectures on the 
Anglo-Saxon ideals of the true principles of con- 
stitutional freedom, including the right of man to 
own property and do with it as he will, the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and, 
incidentally, the right to sell his labor as he 
chooses and to enjoy the fruits thereof without 
molestation or undue restraint, and the study of 
the attainment of these rights in the development 


of these ideals in the history of the human race, 
These were the ideas that long prevailed in 
the United States and gave it its growth, its 
that 
in at least one college they should be studied 


usefulness and its splendor. It is well 
and encouraged; but what will be the horror 
of the Socialists, who regard the colleges as 
their special preserves, to see 
of freedom of the 


a professorship 


rights of the individual? 
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Individualism, personal liberty, the rights of 
‘ 

property—why, amid the jargon of the mod- 

the breath of life to the 


erns all these things, 


generations that won their hard-earned free 
like stories from the 


ice Waal, Wiican 


now almost 


The 


dom, seem 
land of the spirits. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT AND WEST POINT 
Ar the 


Teachers’ 


meeting of the Harvard 
the 


Eliot’s diseussion, having 


recent 


Association, formal addresses, 
including President 
printed in the 
Society, for May 29, 
ported to have 


States Military Academy at West Point. 


issue of Scnool AND 


President 


been 
Eliot was re- 
criticized the United 


The 


severe ly 


following interchange of letters has since 
taken place: 
FROM GENERAL RUCKMAN 


May 6, 1920 
Dr, CHARLES W. Ettot, former president of Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
My Dear Dr. Eliot: 


cerning 


I am writing to you con 
The 


which coneerns me now in particular is 


certain statements herewith. part 


nclosed 
in red pencil lines and commences under the head 
line ‘‘West Point Horrible Example.’’ This clip 
ping is taken from the Sunday edition of the Bos 
ton Post, Sunday morning, May 2. 
your attention to the statement in reference to the 
West 


Academy in 


I beg to invite 


inefficiency and failure of the graduates of 
Point (the United States Military 
war. This appears to be such a startling sort of 
statement that I 
with the facts 


such circumstances, 


helieve 
make 


I beg that you will inform me 


ean hardly any one 


eon 


versant would same under 


in writing whether or not these remarks, substan 


in the clipping, emanated from 


tially as printed 


you on this occasion. Knowing that papers often 
make remarks which they attribute to others, often 


spoken, I should like 


very much to have these remarks either denied or 


exaggerating the substance 
acknowledged by you 


If you acknowledge to have made these remarks, 


and hold these sentiments in regard to the gradu 
ates of the United States Military Academy, I shall 
appreciate your giving me definite facts with ref 
erence to articles re or other evidence, 


ports, prov 


ing, or tending to prove, the of th 
feel that if 


evidence 


correctness 


statements in question. I these stat 


ments are correct the upon which they 











: j \ . in é inti If the 
il rrect i 1 Te i tne nh sub 
t that s ict ‘ r par should 
i to the world 
] i grad t t Milita \ca nv my 
} ‘ + } . } + ety 
< " . ‘ i ne have se | Seve 
rs @ i ‘i niss ed offi I Most ot n 
i! : yraduates otf the M tary \ca 
‘ ind having spent this long period in ¢los 
it i Vv then I do not feel that suet 
statements a thoas appeal g , thie « Lo 
} } + ] ¢ } 1 ¢he 
should e iet challenged l iriner tee iat 


‘ statements are correct there 1s but one con 


elu mm that cal e made, and that Ss that the 
Militar Academy ht t i shed 

As this ques ( ns ) y me, but { 
the graduates of t! Acaden turned out s ( ts 
orig n SUL, ] eel that I ! ist ed 1 nquil 
ing to this n tter with ft ead f iaving the 
facts presented t world I need hardly say 


here that I desire to publish any denial of the 
r any analysis of the gene 


situation as affected thereby, and feel that the re 


sult of this inquiry should be made known to the 


peo le in the same | iblie way that your reflections 

upon graduates of the Academy were promulgated, 

I shall appreciate answer full to my inquiry 
PI | 





With my very best wishes for your continued 


CAMBRIDGE 38, MAss. 


Dear General Ruckman: 
Yours of May 6th reached me this morning. 
Harvard 


Sunday edition 


The report of my remarks before the 
Teachers’ Association, given in the 


of the Boston Post of May 2 is apparently a long 


hand report; so that the language is for the most 
‘*West Point 


Horrible Example,’’ is the reporter’s or the edi- 


part not mine, and the heading, 


tor’s. Two statements contained in the report are, 
‘* West 


is an example of just what an educational 


however, substantially correct: namely, 


Point 
institution should not be,’’ and secondly, ‘‘ This 


was shown by the inefficiency and failure of its 


graduates in the World War.’ 


In my opinion, no American school or college 
intended for youth of between eighteen and twenty- 


two years of age should aecept such ill-prepared 
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materials is West P< t weepts, Secondly 
scho r college should hav a completely pre 
seribed curriculum Thirdly, no school or college 
should have its teaching done almost exclusively 
by recent graduates of the same school or colleg 
W are not teachers and who serve short terms 
West r t. so far as its teachers are co erned 
reeds in-and-in, a very bad practise for any edu 
eat il institution 

The graduate of West Point during the W 
War, both in the field and in business office, did not 
escape with few exceptions—from the method 


which they have been taught and drilled in dur 


peace The methods of fighting were in the ma 
new, and the methods of supply and accounting 
ught to have been new. The red-tape hods 


prescribed to the American Regular Army 


were very mischievous 


ing, and remain a serious impediment to the effi 


ciency of the War Department to this day 

I can not give you reference to articles, reports 
or other evidence proving, or tending to prove, the 
correctness of these opinions. I have kept no su 





and my claims have 


from reading a great variety of evidence on the 


general subject 

I do not agree with you that if the statements I 
made before the Harvard Teachers’ Associat 
are correct the Military Academy ought to be 
abol shed; but surely it ought to be changed l 


abolished as soon as the United States becomes 


member of the 


think no nation should be allowed to maintain 
army of the kind called Regular; that is, an arn 
all of whose officers are men who have embrace 


for life the p! fession of 
I beg that you will prosecute diligently your 1 
tention of rej 


lyin I 
upon graduates of the Academy’’; for it is pos 


publicly to my 
sible that public attention may thereby be turned 
Amer 
I beg that you will feel 


to the whole question of maintaining the 
ean Regular Army. t 
liberty to use this letter in any way which seems 
to you desirable for the promotion of the pul 

interest of West Point. I shall, of 


liberty to reply to 


interest or the 
course, feel entirely at 


‘riticism you may make on my remarks before 


Harvard Teachers’ Association. I ought perhaps 


to add that the language I used at that dinner was 


absolutely extemporaneous; for I was replying 











a few moments earlier by a previous 


speaker. 
Wit ma thanks for your good wishes I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. ELIoT 
BrIGAD GENERAL JOHN W. RUCKMAN. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE RELATIVE VALUE OF RATE AND COM 
PREHENSION SCORES IN MONROE'S 
SILENT READING TEST, AS 
MEASURES OF READING 
ABILITY 


Tue writers have for some time been much 


interested in the general question as to 
whether some single statement of results 
might not be possible in place of the double 


score—rate and accuracy, rate and compre- 


hension, or what not—yielded by many of our 
of Such 


double scores are in many ways inconvenient 


tests achievements now used. 


as 
and cumbersome. They are usually defended 
on the ground that the ability in question is 
two-dimensional, that there is both a rate and 
if 
such be the case, it is still surely of decided 


an accuracy factor involved. However, 


importance that the relation of these factors 
be 


importance 


to and their 


And 


though some of the richness of the data be 


each other investigated, 


relative determined. even 
lost it might still be desirable, for many prac- 


tical if means could be found for 
of 


of standing 


pury* Ses, 


the amalgamation the two scores into a 


statement in the ability 


single 


considered. From both theoretical and prac- 


tical points of view, then, study of the funda- 


mental significance of rate and accuracy 
scores on such tests would seem well worth 


The 
effort to study, in this way, the relation be- 
the 
given by Monroe’s Silent Reading Test, and 


while. present brief paper reports an 


tween rate and comprehension scores 
to find, if possible, a means of combining the 
two scores into a single statement of silent 
reading ability. 

Dr. Monroe’s 


need detailed description. 


known 
may 


too well 


It 


shortly that the test consists of brief para- 


tests are to 


be said 


graphs to be read by the children, each para- 
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graph folk 


brief a d 


answered in very unequivocable 
form, about the paragrap! The form for 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades was 


given in January, 1918, to a large junior high 
school; the material 
sists of the reeords from 
a total of 147 children. 

In planning for the 


of the present study con- 


the seventh grade, 


study it Was at once 


evident that if the two factors—rate and com- 


prehension—were to be compared after the 


fashion suggested, some outside standard as 
to reading ability must be obtained. After 


thought it was decided that the best 


standard for the purpose was a careful esti 


careful 
mate of reading ability made by the teachers 
The of the four 
promotion subjects (history, geography, arith- 


of these children. teachers 


metic and English) were, therefore, asked to 


rate each child as to his reading ability; read- 


ing ability was defined as “ ability to com 


prehend, readily and accurately, in reading 
text books, magazines, and general literature.” 
The ratings were made on a seale similar in 


its general organization to the army officers’ 


to 
of 


rating scale; by reference type 


the 


Cases, 


within the total experience person 
this fi of 


normal dist ribut ion of 


rating, rm scale secures a more 


marks than is usually 
the case otherwise The ratings were aver- 
aged by dropping ff the lowest and the high- 
child and 


est of the four ratings given each 


. 


1For a detailed description the reader is re 
to original paper, ‘‘ Monri 
Silent Reading Tests,’’ Jour. 


the -’s Stand 


of Educa 


ferred 


ardized 


tional Psychology, Vol. TV., No. 6, June, 1918, or 
to Monroe, W. S., ‘‘Measuring the Results of 
Teaching,’’ Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919 

2 The form used was as follows: 


RATING SCALE-——READING 
Teacher . ; 
Grade and Section rates 
Ability to comprehend readily and accurately, in 
and general litera 


reading text-books, magazines 


ture. 

Write on first line (15 value) the name of that 
pupil, of all you have ever known in the grade 
you are rating, whom you consider the best 
reader: similarly, put, on the last line, the poorest 


reader. Then choose a middle 


case 








It was felt 
that the 


fluence of oceasional extreme ratings due to 


then averaging the middle two. 


this method would eliminate in- 


prejudice and give the fairest average possible. 
The comprehension score on Monroe’s test 
was now correlated with the pooled ratings in 


reading ability as thus obtained. The corre- 


lation was found to be .38 (Pearson coefi- 
cient). Rate was next correlated with esti- 
mated reading ability; the correlation was 
found to be .27. These correlations at first 


thought suggested that, since both seores cor- 
relate with reading ability, both comprehen- 
be essential in 


child’s 


sion and rate scores must 
obtaining an edequate measure of a 
reading ability. 

However, rate scores and comprehension 
scores were next correlated with each other, 
and the found to be 
This correlation puts a different light upon 
the 


at least, of the correlation between rate and 


correlation was 72! 


matter. It strongly suggests that part, 
reading ability may be due to the association 
That is, if 
we could pick out a group of children all of 


between rate and comprehension. 


whom made the same comprehension score, 
and then correlate rate and reading ability 
within this special group, we might find no 
line; finally, fill in eases halfway between the 
middle and each extreme. 

Now rate your class as to ability in reading, 
using the above seale and reference cases. (It is 
urged that in rating, the intermediate points, as 
well as the five reference values given on the seale, 
be used. The elass distribution should, in fact, 
show more fours than threes, and more fives than 


fours.) 
Scale 
i Vee Watnan ate bian heh eae Ske eee ee ae koma 
are ia RS i ou halt Saki nse A We a 
i suceeirtah awat hee ste hide eee decnkeen daca 
De i erd Canes CAM Re kEnSd 6 OES CREREReUReAEAe 
NAME RATING 
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correlation at all when rate was thus isolated 
from differences in comprehension. 

It is obvious that in order to obtain any 
such special groups of size sufficient for such 
treatment an enormously large number of 
cases would have to be examined and rated. 
It is possible, however, to caleulate the corre 
lation which would be found under such cir 
cumstances by using the method of partial 
correlation: the partial coefficient of correla 
tion of estimated reading ability and compre- 


hension, “rate being constant,” will give us 


the correlation between comprehension and 
reading ability when the interrelation between 
rate and comprehension is allowed for. The 


‘correlation of comprehension with estimated 
reading ability—the inter-correlations being 
thus discounted for—was found to be .32: and 
the similar partial correlation for estimated 
reading ability and rate was found to be 
—.12! That is, if the relation between com- 
prehension and rate be allowed for, then the 
faster the child reads the poorer; if rate is 
to be used at all in estimating reading ability 
from test scores there should be a slight sub- 
traction of rate score from comprehension 
score in combining the two scores to obtain 
the best possible indication of reading ability 
from the tests.* As a matter of fact, rate is 
probably an even more negligible factor than 
the above correlation would indicate.* 


8 Or, to put it in a banal form that we ean all 
at once recognize—the child should be penalized, 
slightly, for errors. 

4A considerable number of the children made a 
perfect comprehension score as far as they went; 
there were as many ‘‘rights’’ as there were ‘‘at 


tempts.’’ As a result, the correlation between 


rate and comprehension given above is somewhat 
too high; that is, it is probably higher than th 


true relation between speed and quality in the 
actual ability studied. But if we assume the 
inter-correlation to be ten points lower (.62) the 


partial correlation of rate with estimated reading 


ability, comprehension being constant, becomes 
—..02. That is, rate becomes almost wholly neg 
ligible; the correlation is practically zero. The 
partial correlation of comprehension with esti 
mated reading ability, it should be added, remains 


practically the same, .31. 
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. riters’ results suggest. then, that rate labor Is; nd it is, essent not hited 
i fehension scores may be but two certain types of dat But it Ss ve 
wave of saving the same thing, and that the’ esting possibilities in d ng with suc 
comprehens ‘ e alone may tell us all the tively simple analvtica problems It ! ild 
best 4 ell about a child’s reading ability. be better understood and more used by stu 
And ne cal not but wonder whether the dents of educational pr blems 


same general relation may not hold true with 5S b F S 


other tests yielding similar double scores— L. W. Press 


and whether, in working out these double INDIANA UNIVERS 
score n the usual fashion, we are not doing 
creat deal of work which is really un- SCHOOL TRAINING OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS 
necessary Tue following tables show the distributior 
The subject obviously needs a great deal of of school training of 2.542 wounded soldiers 


study, with a variety of materials, and from who were enrolled in the Eduecatior Depart 
many points of view, before any conclusion ment of U. S. General T pital No. 28, Fort 


can he ren hed: the present bit of research is Sherid: n I ] no het wee ? | } 


tle more than a first skirmishing with the and September 15 1919. Table I. sho 
problem. But the results, even though tenta- pymber of men educated in American sch 
tive, would seem of some interest. And the Table IT. shows the number of men educated 
study has inv ved two features of method in foreign schools 
which the writers would like to stress. In the 
first place, the tests have been evaluated by 
reference to that much maligned criterion, er 1, 
eachers estimates.” Such estimates are of 
irse by no means as reliable as they should No sehool attendances 99 
be for such a purpose; from some points of Less than one year 6 
view it might have been better if the pooled Grade I 6 
result from a number of tests of reading had 
been used as the final criterion of reading 
ability. But there is surely danger in this 
last procedure of becoming too much “ test- ; : 
centric,” one might say, too much shut up 


inside the test situation. Under such cir- ‘¢ WITT § 


cumstances a very healthy way of coming Entered high school Lon . 
ciose to practical pr \blems again is t study Graduated from high s 0] ‘ ’ 
the test with relation to the ability as the Entered college 1n 6. 
teachers see it Graduated from college . 


Postgraduate 


The study has also involved the use of 


partial correlations. The method is somewhat 2304 
For the benefit of those familiar with partial 


According to Table I we find that cor 


correlation technique it should also be added that 
siderably more than half (63.8 per cent f 


the regression equation caleulated on the basis of 

; , . , } ] 
the data given in the test was as follows r, being those educated in American sc] did 1 
estimated abilitv, z, comprehension seore and z get bevond the eighth grad , but the ther 


rate score) : hand, more than half got beyond the seventh 


Tr O57 OO1l63r Tr 

: ll d l6zr,. grade Table Tl shows that f those edu 
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